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Henceforward, until his own untimely death, he
applied himself to political work with much greater
zeal than he appears to have lately shown, although
the views he now held and sought to enforce were in
effect no different from those we have seen him ad-
vocating in earlier days. The lessons he had begun
to learn when, as a youth of seventeen, he was an
eye-witness of the St. Bartholomew Massacre in 1572,
the influence exerted on him after that by Hubert
Languet and other sturdy Huguenots, the bold
schemes for a general Protestant league that he had
put forward during his short embassage to Germany
in 1577, were at no time forgotten. But the busy
idleness of Court life which was imposed upon him
and against which he vainly rebelled, the pleasure he
found in literary and other pursuits, and, above all,
perhaps, the fickleness and perversity of Queen Eliza-
beth, which vexed the souls and crippled the hands
of her ablest statesmen, had stood in the way of such
service as he desired to do to his country and the
world. Now that he was in his thirtieth year, not
deeming that so short a time remained in which he
could live and work, but deeming that he had already
wasted time enough, he was eager to take advantage
of the better opportunities for patriotic effort that
he saw to be within reach and to be more than ever
incumbent on all honest Englishmen.

One task proposed for him can scarcely have been
to his taste. On hearing of the Duke of Anjou's
death, Queen Elizabeth resolved to send a special
message to Anjou's brother, King Henry the Third
of France, and their mother, Catherine de' Medici,